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Letter from the Lieutenant Governor of Liberia to the Secretary of 
the American Colonization Society. 


Monrovia, December 12, 1836. 


Dear Str :—By the Ruth, Captain Taylor, [ send youa few lines, 
Nothing of importance has occurred since I w rote you by the United 
States’ Frigate, Potomac. I have been able to get the people on the 


farm under very encouraging prospects, The farm has now been 
commenced about six weeks; [ have between four and five acres 
planted down in cassada and potatos beans, peas, &c. and every 


prospect of being able by the mid ile of the rains to feed the people 
entirely on its produce. Permit me here to urge again the necessity 


of sending out cotton, wheels, cards, &c. The women might be 
advantageously employed if we had those articles. As we have no 
goods or money with which to purchase, I shal! be under the neces- 
sity of drawing on the Treasurer to make purchases, with which it 


was impossible to dispense. Mr. Hutton, the Agent of the Western 
African Company has lodged in Mr. Teage’s inds the sum of thirty 
dollars to be paid over to the Board, to constitute him a life member 
of the Society. This sum you will have charged to the Agency 
here, and register Mr. Hutton accordingly. The Agency house re- 

uires considerable repairs, and as soon as I can procure ‘the materi- 
als [ shall have them done. The schooner Portia arrived on the 2d 
instant. By her I received a copy of the resolutions of the Board 
passed in July last, and shall attend to their wishes as soon as practi- 
cable. Iam happy that the Soriety is directing their attention to 
the settlement of me Paul’s. The land on both sides of the river 
is as good as is to be found in the country, and though we have no 
formal claim to the north side of said river, yet 1 think it can be 
obtained from the natives for a small compensation. I expect to hold 

a talk op the Chiefs of the Dey tribes next week, and if circum- 
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stances shall seem to render it advisable, I shall then introduce the 
subject of purchasing it 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. D. WILLIAMS, Lieut. Governor. 
I open my letter to say, the expedition from Baltimore for Cape 


Palmas, arrived last night. Yours of October was received, and 
shall be attended to. 


—— 


COL NIZATION IN OHIO. 


We have had oceasion frequently to advert to the strong and increasing support 
£iven to the Colonization Society in the State of Olio. A farther and more grati- 
fying proof of it is afforded by the recent formation of an Auxiliary Society in 
Guernsey County. Having been furnished with a report of the proceedings which 
led to that result, we take pleasure in presenting them to our readers. 

I 3 


ANTRIM COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


April 5th, 1837. 

A respectable number of the citizens of Antrim and vicinity con- 
vened, according to previous appointment in the Associate Reformed 
Meeting-house, for the purpose of organizing a Colonization Society. 
Mr. Hucu P. Anvenrson was called to the chair, and Wm. F. Finp- 
LEY appointed Secret ry. The meeting havin 12 been opened with 
prayer, an appropriate address was delivered by the Rev. SamvueE. 
FInpLey, in which, alter a convenient introduction, he discussed the 
genius and tendency of the Colonization system. 

‘On the first of these points,’ he said, ‘‘ we shall assume high 
ground, and assert that the genius of the Colonization system is divine. 
This trait of its character, we cannot better illustrate, than by refer- 
ring you to the system, which of all others bears, most obviously, the 
stamp of an heave ‘nly origin, namely, t the gospel. How very dimin- 
utive and unassuming, in the eyes of men, was its commencement!”’ 
“ The kingdom of Heaven,”’ said the Saviour, ‘‘ cometh not with ob- 
servation.’ ‘It was therefore likened to leaven put into a lump, and 
to a grain of mustard seed put into the earth.’’ And one grand ob- 
jection which the Jews made against admitting it, was, that all things 
remained as they were. Just so the Colonization Society. Its ene- 
mies cry out, it is doing so little, it can never effect the proposed ob- 
ject. Thus both Jews and Gree ks combined to cry down the Gospel. 
Hence to one it was a stumbling block, and to the other foolishness. 
But the Gospel, unimpaired by their outcries, still remained in its true 
genius, the wisdom of God and the power of God. 

** Again, however small,”’ he continued, ‘ in their commencement, 
all divine institutions progress. Hence the well established maxim, 
if it be of man, it will come to naught, but if of God, ye cannot gain- 
say or resist it.’ This system has met with continued storms of op- 
position, but it hasstill progressed on a geometrical scale, and the op- 
position, by exciting a more careful examination of the principles of 
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the system, has still increased an acquaintance with their excellence, 
and a corresponding zeal to have them earried out to their utmost ten- 
dency for good. ‘Thus ‘‘veritas est magna, et prevalebit.” 
Further, the excellent genius of the system, appears in its distin- 
guished adaptation to the ‘proposed end. Its ultimate end is to ad- 
vance Africa, with all her dispersed progeny, to civil and religious 
eminence among the nations of the earth. To effect the emancipa- 
tion of those who are yet in the chains of slavery, is the most diffi- 
cult part of this enterprise. Upon their unhappy condition we have 
no power to bring any direct agency to bear. Slavery is a political 
evil. It is rooted in the civil law. The only direct method of erad- 
icating it, is by the repeal of those laws which sustain it. But those, 
and those only, who have the power of enacting, have the power of 
repealing laws. The prerogative of legislating on the subject of sla- 
very, is reserved among the independent riglits of every state, in the 
Articles of Confederati: on, that constitute the basis of our General 
Government. The states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and others, have 
claimed and acted on their prerogative in enacting laws for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. We would have revolted against the interference 
of any foreign dictation with the right of enacting these laws ; 
and on the same principles of State sov ereignty, foreign interference 
with the right of enacting laws of an opposite character is equally re- 
volting. In every such case, acknowledged rights are outraged, na- 
tional faith pledged in the Articles of Confederation, is insulted and 
violated, and the most rancorous seeds of national disorganization are 
sown throughout the length and breadth of our land. We may ob- 
ject to the policy and morality of certain laws pertaining to the sys- 
tem of jurisprudence in a different state, and our objections may be 
founded on sound policy and correct morals, but their sin and folly 
are beyond the range of our jurisdiction. They lie at the door and 
are chargeable to the account of another—to the account of the dis- 
trict where they are enforced. And no bond of general alliance, such 
as that of the Confederation of States, can involve or implicate us in 
the sin of those laws, unless that bond embraces a legislative 
jurisdiction. For it is a maxim in moral science, that our res- 
ponsibility never can extend beyond the limits of our jurisdic- 
tion. These things notwithstanding, however, we are impelled by 
every dictate of sound morality to use every laudable effort to relieve 
or better the condition of the whole human race to the utmost of our 
power. But, as is the practice of medicine, inveterate diseases are 
frequently so locked up, that it is very difficult, and requires the great- 
est skill to get the influence of the most sovereign antidote to reach 
its seat. So here, perhaps there is no political evil so locked up and 
secured against the power of antidote, as that of slavery in those dis- 
tricts where it prevails. Prejudice, the most obstinate principle of 
our nature, is enlisted, deeply enlisted in its defence. This prejudice 
itself is gratified by the enactments of Jaw, and the ties of interest. 
Under these circumstances, if we would avail any thing to the 
subversion of practical slavery, we must go socratically to work. We 
must not insult, but win the prejudices that lie in the way of our ob. 
ject. Dr. Mede’s advice to his Theological students, is peculiarly ap- 
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plicable in this case. ‘‘There is nothing,” says he, ‘‘with which you 
will have more to do, and nothing which you vill find more difficult 
to manage, than prejudice. But beware of ever striking men on their 
prejudices; for as the ox will become more unmanageable, and will 
kick and fling, when you strike him on the horns, so willmen, when 
you strike them on the horns of their prejudices.” It is a general 
truth, that you can never get foreign influence to bear on prejudice.— 

You must inform the judgmen t and impress the heart, and then con- 
science and an enlightened mind wil! bring prejudice to due subjec- 
tion. Now the Colonization Society is admirably adapted to win 
upon the prejudices of slaveholders. Their objections, whether well 
or ill ended. that the slaves will ‘hain a pernicious influence on so- 
ciety, when freed, are hereby answered and silenced. The most di- 
rect addresses can be made tothe consciences of slaveholders, there 


being no prejudice nor jealousies existing amongst them, against the 


institution, nor its agents. And herein, we see the orderings of 

wise Providence, in barring eut from the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Colonization S ‘iety, every word that could excite the suspicions 
or jealousies of the slaveholding part of the community. This does 
not, however, detract at all from the excellence of the institution, in 
a moral point of view, as some allege If its tendency is to exter- 
minate the evil of slavery, h is lost by its omitting to heap on 
the evil opp: lous epithets! But on the other hand, much influ- 
ence is gained on th iweholder. The friends of emanci patio n act- 
ing through the orga this system, can bring duty to the view of 
the more conscientious, as they. ire able to bear it, and their example 
in submitting their slaves to the disposal of the society will prompt 
others, and this custom will gradually wear intoa law, until by virtue 
of the majority of the community becoming favorable to emancipa- 
tion, laws can be repealed and enacted, that will, at once, exterminate 
the evil. It militates nothing against the excellence of the system, 
that its original propagators did not, (as it is alleged, on what autho- 
rity we know not) intend that it should ultimately effect the abolition 
of slavery. When Columbus set out on his tour to discover a short- 
er passage to the East Indies than round the Cape of Good Hope, he 
did not intend the discovery of the vast continent of America. Does 
that however detract from the worth of his tour? No, it only makes 
the hand of Providence the more visible in the event. And so here, 
in proportion as the design of man is less apparent, the finger of God 
is the more ol 
Again, the genius of this system is organic. It conte mplates no 


VIOUS. 


forceful agency—no dissolutions of nati nal confederations—no insur- 
rectionary pol icy or measure. All its operations, great, godlike,and 
philanthropic as they are, are carried on in perfect accordance with 
the powers that be. It has also, in accordance with their spirit, the 
tendency of promoting harmony amongst the different sections of our 
vast re public. Thee ‘ombination of the South, North, East, and West, 
in measures that will be continually evolving their virtues, to the 
rejoicing of many that were broken in their hearts, and grieved in 
their minds, will prove acement far superiorin excellency to any 
formal Aarticls of Confederation. But the genius and tendency of this 
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system, appear to rise as we progress in our contemplations of its cha- 
racter. They are truly missionary. The missionary spirit is the 
strongest characteristic of ourage. To carry it out, requires a high 
degree of christian fortitude and self-denial. Itis a pleasing thing to 
write out missionary narratives—to address an audience on the im- 
portance of evangelizing the world, and it is a light matter to give of 
our substance, or indeed all our substance to meet missionary expen- 
ses, but to yield up ourselves to this service—to bear malignant epi- 
demics peculiar to certain climates—to deny ourselves all the sweets 
of civilized life, and to cast in our lot with rude and savage tribes— 
this requires nothing less than a martyr’s fortitude and self-denial. 
To sustain and act out this spirit, evinces that the noble race of mar- 
tyrs is not vet extirpated from theearth. Now, whatever participates, 
in any good measure, of this spirit, must be excellent indeed. To 
convince you that the Colonization Society participates very eminent- 
ly of this spirit, you have only to look at-what Africa was, and what 
she is. The design of missionary agency is to subvert savage customs, 
aud introduce in their room, the mild influence of the gospel. Look 
then at Liberia, Cape Palmas, and their kindred stations lining the 
margin of Africa. Enquire what they were but a few, very few 
years since. Notorious marts of the slave trade. Look at them now. 
They are the seats of learning and science. But what is more—there 
is heard the stil! small voice of the Gospel—there is thrown open, 
not the portsof a slave market, hut the door of hope; and these are 
the founts whence the river of life is ready to throw out its refreshing 
and purifying streams over all the benighted continent of Africa. Is 
not this overcoming evil with good? Who does not then see the 
finger of God in the genius, operations, and tendency of this system? 
And who can tell the magnitude of its operations upon the African 
race, both in Africa and our own land, at the expiration of one cen- 
tury from this time? ‘ 

Let your minds (he continued) be thus intelligently exercised 
on the genius and benevolent tendency of that system, in the pro- 
motion of which, you have embarked. Be ever ready to give a solid 
reason for your attachment, and you will progress in your measures 
here; and when your agency on earth is concluded, those whose 
condition you have happily meliorated, shall be ready porters at 
the gates of Paradise, to welcome your entrance into everlasting 
habitations. 

He then urged to pursue the objects of the Society, with unanimity, 
firmness, and zeal. He next proceeded to answer a number of pop- 
ular objections to the Society, and concluded, by examining the 
practicability, and the pretensions of the great competition Society, 
called Abolition. These pretensions he considered impracticable, 
and if practicable, pernicious. Upon the legislative authority of 
Congress over the District of Columbia, he remarked, “it is, how- 
ever, said that Congress has an exclusive jurisdiction in the District 
of Columbia, why then do they admit of Slavery in the bounds of 
that District? Is it possible, that such a despotic spirit broods in the 
breast of an American, as can lead to think of the Congress being 
possessed, in any case, with any other than a representative jurisdic- 


ee 
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tion? Isnot the whole genius of our government representative ? 
Was not the declaration of our National Independence, an expres-~ 
sion of our utter indignation at arbitrary legislation? And will we 
now plead for a similar policy atthe very core of our republic? The 
fact is, Congress has no more power to enact a single law, contrary 
to the voice of the community of the District, than you or I have. 
And the other States have no more right to petition Congress res- 
pecting the local laws she should enact in that District, than the 
State of Pennsylvania or New York have to petition the legislature 
of Ohio, respecting the regulation of our courts or schools. When 
it is said, that the Congress has an exclusive jurisdiction over the 
District of Columbia, and the territories, this jurisdiction is exclusive 
only as it respects the interference of provincial legislation ; but all 
the rights of American citizens, in respect to their local interests, are 
certainly guaranteed to the community of the District of Columbia, 
and the territories, as well, and as perfec ‘tly, as to any other Ameri- 
can citizen. And one of these rights, w hich should be watched with 
a jealous eye, is that of petitioning and remonstrating in the case of 
legislative jurisdiction, with whatever bodv that jurisdiction rests. 

When the clear majority of the citizens of the District of Columbia, 

or any of the territories petition Congress for the abolition of slavery, 

if their petitions be not heard, then let the Congress fall under the 
guilt of trafficking in human flesh. But until then, every charge of 
the kind will be reputed, and justly reputed an insurrectionary 
slander.”’ 

The address being concluded, it was resolved, that we organ- 
ize a Colonization Society. The following Constitution was then 
read, and unanimously ado ypted : 

Articte 1. This Socie ty sh: all be called the ‘‘ Colonization Soci- 
ety of Antrim and vicinity,’ and shall be auxiliary to the ‘‘American 
Colonization Society. 

Art. 2. Its object shall be, 

First. To provide for civilizing and ciristianizing Africa, through 
the direct instrumentality of voluntary coloured emigrants from the 
United States. 

Second. ‘To promote by all constitutional and legal means the in- 
tellectual and moral improvement of-the African race. 

Art. 3. The principles upon which this Society bases its opera- 
tions, are peace and temperance, in aid of religion, dissuasion from 
warfare on the part of the colonists, and prohibition of the acquisition 
of territory, except by fair purchase from the native princes and pro- 
prietors of the soil. 

Art. 4. Any amount paid annually shall constitute an individual 
a member, and the payment of ten dollars, at one time, a life-member. 

Art. 5. The officers of this Society shall consist of a President, 
two Vice Presidents, a Corresponding and a Recording Secretary, 
and a Treasurer, who shall be elected annually, atits annual meetings. 

Art. 6. The Treasurer shall take charge of the funds of the So- 
ciety, keep its accounts and make payments, subject to the order of 
the Society, and annually report to the Society the state of its funds. 

Art. 7. The officers shall constitute a Board of Managers, who 
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shall have power to call meetings, and transact all other business not 
otherwise provided for. 

Art. 8. This Society shall meet annually on the Fourth of July, 
except when such day occurs on the Sabbath, when it shall meet 
on the Monday following ; and semi-annually on the first Tuesday 
of January. 

Art. 9. This Constitution may be altered or amended at any of 
its annual meetings, and by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 

The following resolution was then presented, accompanied with 
remarks by the mover :— 

Resolved, That, as the system of African Colonization eminently 
partakes of a missionary character, by opening upa channel, through 
which the blessings of civilization and christianity may be introduc- 
ed to elevate and ‘gladden the hearts of all the benighted sons of 
Africa, therefore it loudly calls for the united support of the philan- 
thropic patriot and christian. Adopted. 

The following resolution was presented, and carried without a dis- 
senting voice :— 

Resolved, That this Society cordially approve the plan already sug- 
gested by the Xenia Colonization Society, for forwarding delegates 
from the different Colonization Societies of the State to Columbus, to 
form a State Colonization Society. And we would propose the Sth 
of January, 1838, as the time for holding said Convention. 

Unon this, the mover remarked that he had some time since, re- 
ceived a letter from the Corresponding Secretary of the Xenia Colo- 
nization Society, recommending that the friends of African Coloniza- 
tion throughout the State, should adopt measures for bringing about 
the organization of a State Colonization Society. With this opinion 
he heartily coincided. He referred to the doings of sister States on 
this subject, and highly commended the spirit that appeared to be 
growing more and more prevalent, througliout the several States of 
the Union, on behalf of the Colonies in Africa. He hoped that the 
State of Ohio might not be more backward than her sisters—thatthe 
subject might be fairly laid before the several societies of the State, 
and that we would be happy in realizing a meeting, by delegates, at 
the proposed place and time, of our citizens and co-workers in this 
mighty enterprise. 

A number of other resolutions of a local nature were adopted. 
The community appear anxious to receive information upon the worth 
and operations of the Colonization system. This is the first effort 
which has ever been made in this region of the country, for the es- 
tablishment of an Auxiliary to this, so noble an undertaking. 

The following gentlemen were chosen as officers:—Robert C. Ross 
President; Wm. Anderson and John Thompson, sen., Vice Presi- 
dents: Rev. Samuel Findley, Corresponding Secretary; Hugh P. 
Anderson, Recording Secretary ; and John Kirkwood, Treasurer. 

The Society adjourned to meet on the 4th of July, at the hour of 
12 o’clock M. 


HUGH P. ANDERSON, Chairman. 
Wm. T. Finney, Secretary. 
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EMANCIPATION. 


The Rev. Rrcuarp Brss, jr. of Kentucky, wishes to send about fifteen slaves 
manumitted by him, to Liberia; and will also send some money, &c. to those 
whom he had settled there in the year 1833. It will be recollected that these were 
thirty-two innumber, and that this benevolent clergyman furnished them with 
clothing and $444 in money. 

Mrs. ANN Harris, of Chesterfield county, Virginia, lately deceased, directed 
by her last will and testament that ten slaves, belonging to her, should be emanci- 
pated, and sent to Liberia. The Executor has in his hands six or seven hundred 
dollars to be paid to those emigrants. 

The following letter is addressed to the Secretary of the American Colonization 
Society : 

Newport, Ky. April 19, 1837. 

Dear Srr:—I have in my possession a family of biacks consisting of 7 persons, 
a man, his wife and 5 children. It is my wish to send them to Liberia as soon as 
practicable, and you will oblige me by giving me every necessary information re- 
specting the provisions made by the Society; the time when another expedition 
will embark, from what port, &c. I have not the means, to give them much tho’ 
I can furnish them with some property, such as they can carry with them, and some 
money. The man and woinan are truly pious, exemplary christians, and have 
some education. Both in the prime of life and very industrious. The man is an 
excellent farmer, and the woman acquainted with all kinds of domestic work, 
The children are all young, uncommonly sprightly, and interesting. I feel deeply 
interested in their welfare, wish them to be placed where they can be free, and do 
the good for which they are qualified. As soon as convenient let me hear from 
you, and you will oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 


GEORGE W. FAGG. 


In the year 1835, a gentleman of Georgia made a legal title in a slave to the Rev. 
WirtiaM J. Parks and the Rev. Tuomas C. BENNING, travelling preachers in the 
Georgia Conference, in order that they might send to Liberia the slave thus manumit- 
ted.—He has been for aconsiderable time an Exhorter inthe Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has some education, and is by trade a blacksmith. He is desirous of going 
out to Liberia in the first vessel, but is unable to contribute any thing to the ex- 
penses of his transfer and settlement. 

The Rev. James M. Brown and his two brothers, of Winchester, Virginia, 
have united in liberating a slave for emigration to Liberia. He is about 23 years 
of age, healthy, intelligent, of good character and disposition, and accustomed to 
work ona farm. The Messrs. Brown will furnish him with a year’s supply of 


clothing, &c. 


CHARLES Butter, Esq. of New York, (brother to the Secretary of War,) has 
become a patron to the Colonization Society, by a subscription of one thousand 
dollars. The Commercial Advertiser says: “‘Mr. Butter isa munificent giver 
to every benevolent and deserving object; and we hope that his example, in the 
present case, will induce an enlargement of charity on the part of others, who, 
like him, have been blessed with the means.” 
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COLONIZATION SKETCHES. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116.) 


No. III. 


Robert Finley was a native of New Jersey, a minister of the Gos- 
pel, and at once the pastor of a Church and the teacher of a flourish- 
ing Academy in a pleasant village in that State. He was a man of 
talent, of learning and of eloquence, and, what was far better, of 
ardent piety and active benevolence. He saw, as every observing 
man must see, the degraded condition of the free coloured people in 
our country. He felt that the existence of human wretchedness 
afforded a sufficient reason for effort on his part, if by such effort that 
wretchedness could be relieved or mitigated. This is the true spirit 
of philanthropy, nay of that emanation from the very God of Love, 
Christian charity! This was the spirit which has made the names 
of Howard and Wilberforce immortal. This is the spirit, which by 
the undiscriminating is spoken of so often in terms of contempt or 
detestation, because in our days many have professed to be under its 
influence when their hearts were filled with gall and self-righteous- 
ness. As well might we deny the existence of true patriotism or gen- 
uine piety, because there have been hypocrites who have betrayed 
their Lord, or traitors who have sold their country. It may be useful 
for us to pause for a moment and enquire what course Robert Finley 
would have pursued if he had been of the spirit of the pseudo-phi- 
lanthropists who are so numerous in our day. We will then see 
what he actually did, and we do trust that the contrast will show 
very distinctly the radical difference between the spirit of Coloniza- 
tion and that of modern abolition. 

If Finley had possessed the spirit and had exhibited the wisdom of 
modern abolitionists, as soon as he began to feef compassion for the free 
blacks, he would have commenced a course of virulent denunciation 
of all the people among whom they dwelt. Among those people, 
he never would have gone in person, but travelling extensively in 
those regions where few or no free people of colour were to be found, 
he would have endeavoured by the grossest abuse of the inhabitants 
of the great cities and of Maryland and Virginia, where most of them 
reside, to excite against the people of those states and cities the 
hatred of their brethren in other parts of the land. If he had suc- 
ceeded in making proselytes, they would have endeavoured to intro- 
duce some question with which Congress had no right to interfere, 
into our federal halls of legislation. Nay, eventhe Church of Christ 
would have afforded no sanctuary against their assaults. The very 
cup of blessing, the emblem of a Saviour’s love, would have been 
poisoned with jealousy and malice and all uncharitableness. And all 


this in order to induce the merchants of the cities and the planters of 
Virginia and Maryland to acknowledge the free people of colour as 
their equals, toadmit them to their tables and to give them their 
daughters in marriage! Such would have been the course of Finley, 
if under the influence of his compassionate feelings for the free peo- 
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ple of colour he had sought to better their condition by the approved 
mode of modern abolitionism! But such was not the spirit of the 
father of the Colonization Society, such has never been the spirit of 
this institution! What then was the course of Dr. Finley? 

He excited no discontent among the free coloured people ; he raised 
no false or extravagant expectations in their hearts. He eorresponded 
and conversed on the subject with intelligent friends, and for many 
months made it the theme of his early prayers and meditations. He 
became satisfied that to remove those people, with their own consent, 
to the land of their fathers, was the course which promised the great- 
est advantages to them, to us, and to Africa. 

* Pull of these benevolent views, he repaired to Washington, in 
December, 1816, and with considerable efforts, assembled a meeting 
of citizens of influence and respectability, among whom were Bush- 
rod Washington, Henry Clay, John Randolph, of Roanoke, Elias B. 
Caldwell, Francis S. Key, Gen. Walter Jones, Daniel Webster, Vir- 
gil Maxey, Gen. John Mason, (a son of the distinguished statesman 
mentioned in our first number,) John Taylor, of M. Airy, Wm. Meade, 
(now so extensively known and so greatly beloved throughout Vir- 
ginia,) Wm. H. Wilmer, (late President of William and Mary Col- 
lege,) Edmund I. Lee, and many other good men and true, to whom 
the project of forming a Colonization Society was submitted. Bush- 
rod Washington presided at the meeting. The subject was fully and 
eloquently discussed, among others by Mr. Clay and Mr. Randolph. 
The latter observed, that— 

“If a place could be provided for their reception and a mode of 
sending them hence, there were hundreds, nay thousands, who would, 
by manumitting their slaves, relieve themselves from the cares attend- 
ant on their possession.” 

At this meeting, a letter from Thomas Jefferson,dated January 21, 
1811, was read, in which he stated his abortive negociations with the 
Sierra Leone company, and with the Portuguese government. The 
following extracts are taken from this letter: 

‘You have asked my opinion on the proposition of Ann Mifflin, to 
take measures for procuring on the coast of Afriea, an establishment, 
to which the people of colour of these United States might, from 
time to time, be colonized, under the auspices of different govern- 
ments. Having long ago made up my mind on this subject, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I have ever thought that the most desirable 
measure that could be adopted, for gradually drawing off this part of 
our population—most advantageous for themselves as well as for us; 
going {rom a country possessing all the useful arts, they might be the 
means of transplanting them among the inhabitants of Africa ; and 
would thus carry back to the country of their origin, the seeds of 
civilization; which might render their sojournment here a blessing, 
in the end, to that country. Indeed, nothing is more to be wished 
than that the United States would, themselves, undertake to make 
such an establishment on the coast of Africa.”’ 

A society was formed; Bushrod Washington was appointed Presi- 
dent, and Messrs. Crawford, Clay, Rutgers, Howard, Gen. Jackson, 
Rey. R. Finley, &c. Vice Presidents. An eloquent memorial to 
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Congress was drawn, which Mr. Randolph undertook to present te 
that body.* 

Such, with trivial alterations, isthe account Mr. Carey gives (Let- 
ters, page 7) of Dr. Finley’s labors in Washington and the formation 
of the Society, whose history we are tracing. But there is one fact 
unnoticed by that very intelligent writer which by many has long been 
viewed with a deep and thrilling interest. 

Finley himself, and many of his first associates, were men of faith 
and prayer. They believed the declaration of the Royal Psalmist 
that ‘‘ except the Lord build the house, they labourin vain that build 
it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh kut in 
vain.” And we are told that before the Society was organized, these 
men met to unite their supplications for wisdom to direct them, and 
for such blessings on their labours, as should lead to the accomplish- 
ment of all their benevolent purposes. 

In our next number we shall give some statements of the first ef- 
forts of the Society, organized under circumstances so propitious. 


No. IV. 


The history, the nature and the extent of the connexion between 
the Government of the United States and the Colonization Society, 
are little understood. Some persons are not aware that any such con- 
nexion has ever existed; others, ignorant of its nature and its origin, 
and sensible that from the fundamental principles of our institutions 
the powers of the General Government are strictly limited, may sup- 
pose that this connexion is unauthorized by our Federal Constitution. 
A slight review of facts will prove that this connexion, or something 
like it, was indispensable for the performance, by the Government 
of a most sacred duty. To show this will be the object of our pre- 
sent number. 

The African slave trade was for many yeafs carried on, even by 
men of humanity, without apparent misgivings as to its lawfulness, 
Virginia was perhaps the first territory (where it was believed to be 
advantageous asa matter of pecuniary profit) in which it was de- 
nounced by public sentiment as well as by the voice of the Legisla- 
ture. The indifference felt by the government of George the Third 
towards the interests and the wishes of his American subjects, togeth- 
er with his desire to preserve to the merchants of Bristol, Liverpool 
and Whitehaven, the exorbitant profits which they drew from this 
trade, induced him to reject the applications of our Colonial Assem- 
bly who prayed him to stop, or at least, to check it. This wasan 
object so interesting to Virginia, that Mr. Jefferson observes that for 
several years preceding the revolution, the Assembly rarely met with- 
out endeavouring by some expedient to attain it. In the preamble to 
that monument of the wisdom of our revolutionary ancestors, our 
good old Constitution, it is stated as one of their grievances, that the 
British King ‘‘ by an inhuman use of his negative had prevented them 





* It will be borne in mind that these events occurred before those melanehoty 
eclipses of his reason, which in the latter years of our great Oratorand Statesman 
so often obscured his bright and burning intellect. 
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from excluding the farther importation of negroes.’’ They proved 
their sincerity by their conduct, as soon as the British authority had 
been shaken off. Mr. Jefferson tells us, ‘‘ that in the very first ses- 
sion held under the Republican Government, the Assembly passed a 
Jaw for the perpetual prohibition of the importation of slaves.’’ Si- 
milar laws were passed in other colonies, and the public sentiment in 
most parts of this country was so strongly fixed in opposition to this 
trade, that after the adoption of the Federal Constitution, to suppress 
it would no doubt have been among the first acts of Congress, if they 
had had the power to do so. In one or two of the States, however, 
different views were entertained. In deference to those views, and 
in that spirit of mutual concession with which ne who has all hearts 
in Hts hand had been graciously pleased so plenteously to endue the 
sages who formed the Federal Constitution, Congress were, by that 
instrument, inhibited from stopping the importation of slaves into 
these States, which should choose to permit it, before the year 1508. 
We may remark in passing, that such was the opposition of some in 
Virginia to this traffic, that the existence of the clause referred to, 
formed oue of the reasons which determined Mason (the eminent 
statesman whom we have had oceasion so often to name) to oppose, 
both in the general and State Conventions, the adoption of our pre- 
sent Constitution. 

But measures were taken by Congress to stop this traffic so far as it 
was carried on by our merchants or our ships, atthe earliest permitted 
moment. We proceed to quote from Mr. Carey, page 9. 

“On the 2d of March, 1807, an act was passed by the Congress of 
the United States, prohibiting the slave trade, from and after the Ist 
of January, 1808, under heavy penalties. Its chief features were, 

I. Any person engaged in fitting out a vessel for that trade, was 
liable to a penalty of 20,000 dollars. 

If. Any person taking on board a vessel on the coast of Africa, 
any negro, mulatto, or person of colour, was subject to a penalty of 
5,000 dollars. 

III. All vessels of the United States, found at sea by our cruisers, 
having been engaged in the slave trade, were to be forfeited, with all 
their tackle ; the captain or master to be tried, and if found guilty, 
to be subject to a fine of $10,000, and to imprisonment for not more 
than ten, nor less than five years. 

This act contained a clause, whereby negroes brought into the Uni- 
ted States, in consequence of its provisions, were to be ‘subject to 
any regulations, not contravening the provisions of the act, which the 
legislatures of the several states or territories might thereafter make, 
for disposing of such negroes.”’ 

By an act passed by the legislature of Georgia, on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1817, all negroes, mulattoes, or persons of colour, brought into 
the state, in pursuance of the above act of Congress, were direeted 
to be claimed by a person to be appointed by the governor, taken to 
Milledgeville, and there sold, after sixty days notice in a public 
gazette. 

It is obvious that the law of Congress, abolishing the slave trade, 
would be a solemn mockery, unless an asylum were provided for the 
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captured negroes. If landed in Georgia, or any other of the slave- 
holding states, they would be sold as slaves, and in that case, the only 
effect of the law of Congress would be, to change the location of the 
victims from the Havanna or Rio de Janeiro, to Augusta, or Savan- 
nah, or Milledgeville. And the non-slaveholding states would never 
consent to be burdened with negroes who could not speak their lan- 
guage, nor be able, for a long time, to earn a support, and who would 
therefore become paupers. 

The law of Georgia, however, contained a clause which authorized 
and required the governor to deliver to the Colonization Society, all 
captured negroes landed in the state, provided the Society paid all 
the expenses incurred by the state, since their capture and condem- 
nation. 

Aslaver, containing thirty-eight negroes, was captured by one of 
our government vessels, and brought into Georgia. The negroes were 
advertised for sale, on the 3d of May, 1819, at Milledgeville, in pur- 
suance of the above act. The Colonization Society, thenin its infan- 
cy, availed itself of the clause referred to—paid the expenses incur- 
red by the state, and rescued the victims of piratical cupidity from a 
perpetual slavery. 

Cases of this kind which had previously occurred, drew the atten» 
tion of Congress to the necessity of providing an asylum for the cap- 
tured negroes, and accordingly, an act was passed on the 3d of March, 
1819, whereby the president was “ authorized to make such regula- 
tions and arrangements as he might deem expedient, for the safe 
keeping, support, and removal beyond the limits of the United States, 
of all such negroes, mulattoes, or persons of colour, as might [in this 
manner, | be brought within their jurisdiction ; and to appoint a pro- 
per person or persons, residing upon the coast of Africa, as agent or 
agents, for receiving the negroes, mulattoes, or persons of colour, des 
livered from on board vessels seized in the prosecution of the slave 
trade, by commanders of the United States’ armed vessels. 

It was obvious that the objects of the government could be better 
accomplished in conjunction with the Colonization Society, than sep- 
arately. Accordingly, in the year 1820, the Elizabeth was charter- 
ed, and took out to the coast two agents of the government, one from 
the Society, and about eighty emigrants. The latter were to be em- 
ployed at the expense of the government, in preparing accommoda- 
tions for the reception of recaptured negroes. 

Thus far Mr. Carey. We will add that the release of the Africans 
in Georgia was effected, it is believed, chiefly through the active ef- 
forts of our own fellow citizen, Bishop Meade. He visited the chief 
towns throughout the Atlantic States from New England to Georgia, 
soliciting the pecuniary means by which those poor Africans were 
rescued. While engaged in this self-denying, humiliating work, 
neither his dignity and courtesy as a gentleman, nor his meekness 
and gentleness as a christian minister, availed to shield him from the 
rudeness of coarse and hardhearted men. From such persons, both 
at the North and the South, he received occasional gross indignities. 
Yet toall this he was willing to submit, for the good of his race. In 
Georgia, he was compensated for all, by completing the arrangements 
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for the delivery of those captives. Yet this man, whose whole life 
is known to be beautifully consistent with his conduct on this occa- 
sien, and with his profession as a member and a bishopof the church 
of Christ, would be declared by some, who in word are Christian phi- 
lanthropists, to be unworthy of a seat at the table of the Lord, be- 
cause like Philemon and others of the primitive Christians, He 1s a 
SLAVEHOLDER. 

We proceed to set forth, rather more fully than Mr. Carey has 
done, the necessity of the connexion between the General Govern- 
ment and the Colonization Society. 

That Congress has had a right ever since 1807 to abolish the slave 
trade, in our ships, or to our country, no one questions. 

That Congress were under a high moral obligation to exercise this 
right, has never, I believe, been denied by any Virginian. 

‘In arresting ships engaged in this traffic, it would often be found 
that they were filled with slaves. These would of course be confis- 
cated. Whatthen? If they had been ordinary merchandize they 
might at once have been sold ; but they were living men and women, 
taken from those who were illegally bringing them iuto slavery in 
this country. It would have been not only a ‘solemn mockery,’’ 
but a shameful inconsistency, for the Government to say, “it is con- 
trary to the laws of both God and man for the slave- trader to sell you, 
therefore we will take you from him and sell you ourselves!” Y et, 
we believe that before the establishment of the Colonization Society, 
this was actually done, in some instances, in States south of us. 
Could it have been justified save by inevitable, invincible necessity ? 
But if this was not done, what could be? Mr. Carey has givena 
reason entirely satisfactory why these Africans would not have been 
allowed by the Northern States to settle among them as freemen; 
and we know that the Southern States would not have consented thus 
to receive them. To send each back to his native tribe would be mani- 
festly impossible. We repeat the question, what could the Govern- 
ment do with them? Land them unprotected and defenceless on some 
coast inhabited by barbarians, and if on their own Continent, perhaps 
a thousand miles from their own nation! Leave them there to be again 
enslaved, tostarve, orto be butchered! Humanity would have dictated 
ip preference, that they should have been shot or.drowned by our citi- 
zens as soon as they were seized! What then? Should not the Gov- 
ernment place them under the superintendence of benevolent and 
civilized persons, who should teach them how to support themselves, 
and instruct them in the principles of christianity and the arts of civ- 
ilized life? This is precisely what they have done. But where 
should we have placed them,on their own native continent, or beneath 
a cooler sky and under a less congenial sun than that fiery orb in 
whose rays they had basked in infancy ? Surely, in the former land! 
This, too, is what the Government did. Ought they then, even if it 
had been possible, to have been placed in Africa, in the dominions of 
some European or Native power, where they would be beyond our 
control, and when the privilege of continuing to send such persons 
over, might at any moment be withdrawn? Surely not, if another 
asylum could be procured ! 
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A territory then should have been obtained. But would it not have 
been very important to place these rescued captives within reach of 
civilized persons of their own colour, and especially as white men can 
rarely be found, who can live in the climate of Africa? But this 
could only have been effected by taking the very course which was 
adopted by the Government. Wedo not see, then, how Mr. Monroe’s 
administration could have been justified in letting slip the opportunity 
of securing at once so many important objects, by establishing these 
rescued Africans in the settlement proposed by the Colonization So- 
ciety, at the cost, of course, of contributing, on the partof the United 
States, to the expense of procuring, settling and defending this new 
territory—judging from our own feelings we should infer that it was 
peculiarly pleasing to Mr. Monroe, to effect, in any lawful manner, 
as President of the United States, an object which his native State 
had so solemnly and impressively entrusted to his agency, as her 
Governor, eighteen years before, and concerning which her Legisla- 
ture had renewed their action, with so much unanimity, not three 
months before he became the tenant of the Presidential Mansion. 

Such are the circumstances under which the Government has aided 
the Society. It seems to us, that such aid, under such circumstances, 
every humane heart and candid mind must cordially approve. Aid 
of any othercharacter, from the General Government, our political 
principles would compel us to reject. Yet in this very circumstance, 
we think we see an argument of impregnable strength in favor of the 
rendering efficient aid by the Governments of the several States, and 
especially, and before all others, by the Government of our own 
VIRGINIA. 


JUDGE JAY AND PROFESSOR LEE. 


Our last volume contains a letter from Proressor Ler, of Washington Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, animadverting on some passages in JupGE Jay’s book assail- 
ing the Colonization Society, and the Judge’s answer [see African Repository, vol. 
12, page 91, 153.] The following reply from Proressor LExr, is copied from the 
Colonization Herald, for April 1, 1837. He does justice, it will be seen, to two emi- 
nent citizens of Virginia, on the grave of each of whom his antagonist had “thrown 
a nettle.” 


To the Editor of the Herald. 


Some time ago, while I had the pleasure of passing a few days in 
your city, and being thus nearer to the residence of Judge Jay, of 
New York, I addressed to my able and learned friend, the editor of 
the National Gazette, a notice of some of the egregious errors in the 
book of Judge Jay against Colonization. After a month or more, 
_ that gentleman replied to my letter to the editor of the Gazette. I 
did not find any thing in the Judge’s reply which appeared to me to 
merit a rejoinder, except persistance in error, which he could not 
make good, and which he at least omitted to retract. I should have 
left this obvious character of the reply to the readers of the letter and 
reply, had not the abolition publishers circulated the reply without 
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the letter. I prepared an answer, but the manuscript was lost on its 
way to the editor of the Gazette, and I did not write itover. Hence, the 
judge’s reply has passed unanswered before the public. It should 
have remained so, but that I have been credibly informed that the 
same misstatements which had been pointed out in Judge Jay’s book, 
and which he has not explained or retracted, were repeated by the 
orators of the motley conventicle of agitators recently assembled in 
Harrisburg ; assembled in the capitol of Pennsylvania, no doubt, with 
the design of making a false impression abroad, as to the feelings and 
views of the people of that state, a vast majority of whom, it is well 
known, entertain a strong and settled disapprobation of their projects 
and measures. I feel now compelled again to notice the inisstate- 
ments of Judge Jay’s book, and the character of his reply to my 
letter. 

In that letter, I showed that Mr. Jay had mistaken and misstated 
the penal code of Virginia in relation to slaves, inasmuch as he had 
stated in his book that in that code there were 75 (instead of 11) 
eauses of death to slaves, for offences in which the punishment of 
whites was only imprisonment. I also expressed my astonishment at 
the suppression of material facts in the cases of the late Judge Wash- 
ington and William H. Fitzhugh, Esq., the first once President, and 
the other a Vice-President of the American Colonization Society. 
These misstatements and suppressions are made in Mr. Jay’s book for 
the purpose of injuring the colonization scheme, by injuring the cha- 
racter of its friends. For the same laudable purpose, to be accom- 
plished by the same means, the conscientious and philanthropic de- 
claimers in the unconstitutional assembly at Harrisburg repeated them. 
If I cannot disturb their self-complacency, I will endeavour to spoil 
the matter of their harrangues, by correcting their misrepresentations. 

In my notice of Mr. Jay’s book, which I wrote without having 
the book by me, I stated he had averred that in Virginia there were 
75 causes of death to slaves for offences, for which, in the ease of 
whites, imprisonment only was the punishment. I had been inform- 
ed that an abolition agent had made this statement on the authority 
of Judge Jay and Mr. Stroud’s compilation of slave laws. I had ex- 
amined the last mentioned book, and found that the author had made 
a similar mistake to that of Mr. Jay, instating that in Virginia there 
were 71 causes of death to slaves. But Mr. Stroud had made the 
mistake unwittingly, and without any such design as that with which 
Mr. Jay had used his authority; for Mr. Stroud, in his book, gives the 
reader the means of correcting his error in the same passage in which 
itis made. Thus, in his book, Mr. S., after saying that there were 
71 causes of death to slaves, by the laws of Virginia, enumerates the 
offences, and honestly and correctly places directly opposite to each 
offence these words of the statutes creating them, ‘‘ WiTHIN BENEFIT 
OF CLERGY.’ Now every tyro in the law knows, and a fortiori eve- 
ry judge should know, that these technical words in the law mean 
that a felony entitled ‘‘to benefit of clergy’? is NOT punishable with 
death. So careful was the Legislature of Virginia lest these techni- 
cal words should be misunderstood, that they are construed, if I may 
$0 speak, and the 45th section, page 431 of vol. 1. Revised Code, 
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declares, ‘‘ When any negro or mulatto shall be convicted of any offence 
WITHIN benefit of clergy, judgment of death shall Nor be given against 
him or her upon such conviction.’’ In the letter referred to, I quoted 
to Mr. Jay Mr. Stroud’s statement of the laws, and mentioned the 
well-known meaning of the words, ‘‘ within benefit of clergy,’’ and 
also the express enactment of the 45th section of the Virginia statute. 
I did this because Mr. Jay, in his book, gives Mr. Stroud as his au- 
thority. 

It will be evident to every candid reader, that the point (or as law- 
yers say, the gist) of my allegation of misstatement against Mr. Jay’s 
book was, that there was a gross exaggeration, consisting in an ex- 
travagant amplification of the number ; eleven into seventy-five. Yet 
in his re ply « says, ‘he never said that there were 75, but 71 causes 
of death to slaves in Virginia.” Had Mr. Jay chosen to re-examine 
Stroud’s compilation, he would have seen that instead of being 71, 
(the number he admits he states,) there are but 11 (eleven) cases in 
which the slave is nol entitled to benefit of clergy, and might, there- 
fore, suffer death. I freely give Mr. Jay credit for the number 4 out 
of 75. How then stands his account? He admits he stated there 
were 71 causes of death to the slave, (when there are but 11,) and re- 
fers us to his book, page 134; upon consulting which, the reader 
will see he really does state the number to be 71, and gives, as his au- 
thority, Mr. Stroud’s book! The honest reader will, therefore, see 
that, although Mr. S. gave him the means of correcting his error in 
the first instance, he does not, in his reply, admit the error, but omits 
to do this, after his attention had been called to the fact that Mr. S. 
had placed in his book, (the very book quoted,) opposite to each of- 
fence, the words which earth that death was not to be inflicted. I 
had not only called his attention to these very words, appearing in 
the book from which he derived his authority, and to which he re- 
fers, but I had quoted the meaning of them declared in the 45th sec- 
tion of thestatute. Permit me to remind the reader that Mr. Stroud’s 
book, when properly understood, shows, what is the fact, that in Vir- 
ginia there are only 11 offences punishable by death in the case of 
slaves. Even in these cases the governor has ample authority to com- 
mute the punishment of death into that of transportation beyond the 
United States, a privilege not extended to the white man.. Except 
in cases of more than usual atrocity, slaves are seldom hung in Vir- 
ginia. In the large county of Loudoun, in which the writer recent- 
ly resided, not a single slave or coloured man had been hung for near 
40 years. The same may be said of the counties generally, owing to 
this state of the penal code, and the actual administration of it. 

Let us now see how far I was justified in alleging that in the pas- 
sages in Mr. Jay’s book, relating to the late Judge Washington and 
Wao. H. Fitzhugh, Esq. ., there has been a ‘‘ suppressio veri,”’ which, 
as I said, in law ‘and in morality, is equivalent to ‘‘ a suggestio falsi.’ 
The most material facts in the cases alluded to, do not appear. I will 
leave with the reader the ground I had to believe that this omission 
was uot altogether unintentional or undesigned. In the 5th chapter 
of Mr. Jay’s book, he treats of the influence of the Colonization So- 
ciety on slavery. Ido not mean to stop now to examine and confute 
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this disingenuous and one-sided chapter. Among the illustrations of 
his opinion (in the face of innumerable facts) that this society’s 
sc heme and operations have no favorable tendency towards the me- 
lioration or gradual abolition of slavery, he instances the case of Judge 
Washington having sold 54 slaves. On page 79 Mr. Jay says of Judge 
Washington, ‘‘He did, indeed, shortly after part with 54 of his slaves 
but it was not to the agent of the society, to be transported to Liberia, 
but to a slave dealer to be shipped to New-Orleans.” { Italisize the 
last part of the sentence to attract the attention of the reader. The 
reader who will refer to Mr. Jay’s book, will find that he refers to 
and quotes a letter of Judge W. in 1831; and immediately after this 
quotation he affirms that that gentleman had parted with 54 of his 
slaves ‘to a slave dealer, to be shipped to New Orleans.”’ What will 
be the reader’s astonishment (his being a beloved connexion, my in- 
dignation, too, was excited) when he will find, by a reference to the 
letter of Judge W., quoted by Mr. Jay, not only that the most ma- 
terial and interesting facts attending the transaction alluded to, have 
been kept out of view, but that the alle gation of a sale of slaves, ‘‘to 
a slave dealer, to be shipped to New-Orleans,’’ is utterly unfounded.— 
The letter of Judge Washington ex pressly states the reverse. I beg 
every candid reader of this communication to refer to Judge W.’s let- 
ter of 1821, which he will find in Niles’ Register for that year. He 
will find the following summary of facts to be contained in it, detail- 
ed at length : 

Judge W. had been attacked by an editor in Leesburg, Va. for 
having sold his slaves, though President of the Colonization Society. 
In reply to this attack, the judge wrote the letter referred to and 
quoted by Mr. Jay. In it, he says that, in consequence of the in- 
dulgent manner in which he had ever treated his slaves, and of the 
degree in which he had provided for their personal comforts, they 
had not, for a series of years, made enough even to feed themselves, 
but that he had been compelled, for half the year, to purchase subsis- 
tence for them and their families; that he had become deeply and 
almost irretrievably embarrassed on this account; that he was there- 
fore unable longer to provide for them as he wished, and had been 
accustomed to do,and that he was now compelled to part with them, 
or the painful alternative would inevitably happen, that they would 
be seized by the sheriff and sold, and separated; that, to avoid this 
alternative, having heard of the intention of two excellent and bene- 
volent gentlemen of Marylund who were about to remove to the Red 
River country, with their own families and slaves to reside, he had 
sold fifty-four of his slaves to these gentlemen, upon condition that 
they would purchase them young and old in families, that they might 
not be separated, and upon their pledge that they would not sell them 
or separate them. The judge states further, in this letter, that, to 
prevent any family separation, he purchased, at high prices, husband 
and wives of his slaves, owned by others, and parted with some to whom 
he was personally much attached, rather than separate them from their 
relations ; that he called up the older slaves, and stated to them (in 
the presence, I think, of the gentlemen spoken of) the manner he 
had always treated them, their failure for years even to support them- 
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selves for half the year, his own embarrassment on that account, the 
necessity he was under to part with them now, to prevent their for- 
cible sale and separation hereafter; that, to prevent this, he had part- 
ed with them in families, to two w orthy private gentlemen, who had 
bought them for their own service, and who had pledged themselves 
not to sell them in the south, and would treat them kindly. He states 
that the slaves acknowledged his uniform goodness to them, and their 
own failure to keep him out of debt for their support, and acquiesced 
in the necessity of the separation, and thanked him for the considera- 
tion for their happiness manifested in the mode in which he had 
parted with them. He adds, that so cheerful was their acquiescence 
in the necessity of parting from them, and their confidence in the 
promise, and assurances of their new masters, that the gentlemen gave 
them one week to prepare and visit their friends, without any mea- 
sure of restraint, and left it to themselves voluntarily to repair to Alex- 
andria, on a specified day, to join them on their journey; and that 
they all appeared at the appointed place onthe appointed day! Yet, 
with this letter before his eyes, Mr. Jay avers that Judge Washing- 
ton parted with these slaves ‘to a slave dealer to be shipped to New 
Orleans !’’ It is obvious, he intended to convey the idea that they 
were sold for the slave trade for the New Orleans market. Although 
the letter of Judge W. does not state how the gentlemen took them 
along with them, he had no ground for suggesting the odious idea of 
a slave-ship. He chose to imagine this to increase the odium of @ 
transaction which never happened. It so happens that the writer 
saw these very slaves and their owners go through Leesburg, Va. on 
their way to the national road westward, and travelling, the men on 
foot, the women and children in carryalls, without any confinement or 
restraint, and with far happier aspects than multitudes of the poor 
native and foreign emigrants who daily pass ‘‘with lingering steps and 
slow’’ towards the ‘‘far west.’ 

I cannot affirm, from the book of Mr. Jay, that he ever saw more 
of the will of Mr. Fitzhugh, than he quotes. But he does the mem- 
ory of that gentleman (for he too, as well as Washington, was ‘in 
his grave,’’ as Mr. Jay expresses it, when Mr. Jay assailed their names) 
injustice in relation to the extract he quotes from it. Mr. Fitzhugh 
has left ‘‘all his negroes free, after the year 1850, with liberty to se- 
lect their residence, “and has left them $50 each if they select Liberia.” 
The following are the words of the will, as quoted by Mr. Jay : 

“After the year 1850, I leave all my negroes unconditionally free, 
with the privilege of having the expenses of their removal, to what- 
ever places of residence they may select, defrayed. If they consent 
to go the colony, (Liberia, ) they are to be paid fifty dollars each on 
their arrival.” 

Upon these words Mr. Jay makes a comment, which shows an er- 
roneous construction of the words of the will. He says that Mr. 
Fitzhugh has left all the children of his slaves born between the pe- 
riod of his death and the year 1850, in perpetual bondage. As he 
wished to put what he designed to be the worst construction upon the 
words, he chooses to consider the provision as intended to apply only 
to the ‘‘negroes” in being at the time of the testator’s death ; where- 
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as the plain construction is that, after the year 1850, all his negroes 
shall be unconditionally free. Wouid not every negro child born 
within the periods mentioned, be included in the description of the 
persons to be freed by the will? Would notsuch children be negroes 
at and after the period, when the testator says that after 1850 ‘all my 
negroes shall be unconditionally free ?”’ 

After 1850, would any one say the it the negro chilren born of Mr. 
Fitzhugh’s slaves were not ‘ne groes,’’ and not included in the general 
words, ‘‘all my negroes?’ No one but Mr. Jay has ever entertained 
such an idea, or given so strange a construction. He had a purpose 
to answer, and hence his construction. His law and physiology are 
both bad. A negro 7. born in 1836, if it lives, will surely be a 
negro after 1550. Mr. Jay can see no reason why Mr. Fitzhugh 
80 ‘long postponed the period of liberation, except that the slaves 
should “work for his heirs.”” He did not wish to see any other reason. 
He could not imagine that it was to give time to see whether the 
experiment, then just begun, of planting colonies in Africa, would 
succeed to the a of Mr. Fitzhugh; and to allow the slaves of 
the ages of I, 2, - 10, 18, and 20 years of age to attain an age pro- 
per for emigration, ‘aid to be i improve d and fitted to re ap the advanta- 
ges, and enjoy the blessings of liberty. No, it would not suit the 
partial purpose of Mr. Jay to imagine this. And yet this is the fact. 
Mr. Fitzhugh’s will contains provisions for the intermediate improve- 
ment and ultimate good ofhis slaves. I cannot say that Mr. Jay was 
aware of this. The nature of his will was explained in the Coloni- 
zation papers of the day, and it seems likely, at least, that he did see 
the explanations. 

I will, perhaps, Mr. Editor, send you some examinations of other 
parts of the book of Mr. Jay. It has given delight to his followers ; 
and no wonder! I wish to have leisure to examine his explanations 
of the history of ‘‘the horrors of St. Domingo.”” They are superfi- 
cial and inaccurate. There are other parts of this veracious and most 
extraordinary production which deserve a more detailed exposure than 
they have yet met with. 

With great regard, Mr. Editor, I am your friend, 

Ricuarp Henry Lex. 


SPEECH OF MR. PINNEY 


The following report of a Speech pronounced by the Rev. Jonn B. Pinney, at 
the anniversary of the Young Men’s Colonization Society of Pennsylvania, on the 
22d of February last, was sketched at the time by a correspondent of the Coloni- 
zation Herald. 


Rey. Mr. Pinney, who was likewise an ex-governor of Liberia, 
had been for several years a missionary on the western coast of Af- 
rica. He compared the unfavorable and contradictory reports which 
had been spread throughout this country in relation to the colonies of 
Liberia, with those which were brought by the spies sent out by the 
twelve tribes of Israel. This he looked upon as an apt parallel.— 
There was found to be about as much truth, on unprejudiced inves- 
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tigation, in the one case as in the other. He had enjoyed every 
means of knowing not only the true condition of the colonies, but 
that of Africa also. The first ray of political liberty which shone 
upon this darkened land was diffused by the commencement of a co- 
lony in 1816. Ere this, universal darkness had brooded over the 
land. The government was an absolute despotism. Every individ- 
ual was born either a slave or a king, and the ruling power put to 
death any subject at his will. There was no security to individual 
rights, and no protection to industry or enterprise. The planting of 
the first colony, like the immortal band of pilgrims who landed on 
Plymouth Rock, became th.epioneers of civil liberty in that darkened 
region. They floated aloft the banner of freedom—diffused the sound 
principles of civil, religious, and political rights, and enkindled the 
light of liberty, which, he prayed God, might never be obscured till 
the whole of Africa should be redeemed from the bonds of ignorance 


and barbarism. 


The colonies that have been planted in Africa should be compar- 
ed to the light which America is diffusing upon other nations of the 
earth. It has been well said that we are trying the great experiment 
of self-government; aye, an experiment w hich the world had never 
before seen tried. For more than half a century we have withstood 
all commotion, at home and abroad, that threatened to endanger the 
compact which came from the wisdom and patriotism of “‘ the fathers 
of the revolution ;’’ and the influence of this example upon nations 
groaning under the yoke of despotism, has shaken the thrones of 
tyranny, and broken the shackles of the oppressed. Look at the 
spirit of liberty which had been diffused throughout Europe. The 
spark of liberty has been enkindled. The sounds of the French rev- 
olution have but just died upon the ear. All the nations and prin- 
cipalities are aroused, and the example of freedom on their shores 
will be the shining meteor to illuminate them into the fold of liberty 
and independence. So shall Africa be redeemed. Plant colonies all 
along the coast, rear school-houses, erect churches, and the children 
of the natives might be educated in the great truths of christianity, and 
the pure principles of individual and political liberty ; and, in less than 
half a century would the whole of Africa be re >deemed from the 
thraldom of barbarism. The people are open to instruction. He 
had travelled in their villages, mingled with all classes, and he found 
the greatest difficulty to get away from them; they were so solicitous 
that he should become their teacher. The kings bore a favorable ear, 
They wish their sons to learn, and this example is universal. In 
every village you enter, such had already been the attention of those 
who had found a chance to learn, that he could find interpreters.— 
“T be America man—I speak America—I talk your language” —is 
heard from many lips. And this is looked upon as a matter of great 
pleasure, and all are very anxious to obtain a knowledge of ‘‘ Ame- 
rica and America people.” 

It is astonishing to witness the influence of the colonies upon the 
natives. The natives look upon the colonists as a superior race of 
beings, because they possess a knowledge of social and political rights, 
and enjoy the blessings of a political community, reaping the reward 
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of their own industry and enterprise. They seek to gain from them 
all the knowledge they can—placing themselves under the influence 
of their example, when circumstances will permit it. There is, per- 
haps, as much difference between the colonists and the natives, in 
point of comparative intelligence, as there is between the whites and 
blacks of this country ; and they feel about as much repugnance to 
intermarry with them, before they are brought under the influence 
of the privileges of the colonies, as would the whites to intermarry 
with the blacks of our own land. Such is the darkness, barbarity, 
and ignorance upon which the Christian and Philanthropist are call- 
ed to operate ; and no field presents a more certain return of expan- 
sive-benevolence. Nothing but the salt of civil liberty can save Af- 
rica, and it must be sent through the great efforts of colonization. 

As an illustration of what may be done among the natives, he 
mentioned the 300 slaves who were sent back by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, taken from a slave vessel, 12 years ago. They 
were then savages in utter barbarism ; but they were placed beneath 
the benefits of the Colony, and, step by step, they were improved, 
until now they are the owners of their own lots, live in a village by 
themselves, and enjoy the blessings of freedom, and partake of all the 
benefits of social and moral privileges. 

Before he went to Africa he had heard such terrific accounts of its 
swamps, and pestilential atmosphere, that he was not a little alarmed 
upon his passage. He had read Johnson upon tropical fever, who 
gave a most awful account of its ravages in the swamps and marshes; 
but when he planted his feet upon the shores, and became acquainted 
with the face of the country, he was prepared to say that, so imper- 
fect is that author’s account, that he never could have been in Africa, 
nor had he seen an intelligent individual who had. Upon the sea 
coast there is some low land, but from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas 
the country is as hilly and ‘undulating as that of New England.— 
There are very few swamps indeed. There are three streams about 
as large as the Delaware that make through the hills of the interior 
to the sea coast. As you recede from these and go to the hills, there 
is no miasma. The only unhealthy part is directly on the coast, and 
it seems to be particularly unfortunate that the original colony (Mon- 
rovia) should have been planted at this very part. 

It had been well remarked that the colonies were of incalculable 
importance both in protecting the missionary, and in crowding out 
the slave-trader. The slave-trader had indeed been lord of the domi- 
nion; he swayed a potent power upon the great theatre of crime and 
horror. He had reigned in undisputed supremacy for upwards of two 
hundred years, making a marketable commodity of his fellow-crea- 
tures under all the horrors of unrestrained cupidity and merciless 
violence. Ifa feeble voice was now and then heard to utter its faint 
accents against this awful traffic, it was immediately suppressed, even 
if the individual did not at once fall a sacrifice to its merciless resent- 
ment. It is said, that when Lander went through the trackless desert, 
after burying Clapperton, a Portuguese slave-trader administered poi- 
son in his drink, out of fear that he would excite the natives against 
the slave-trade. But, by a fortunate chance, the traveller discovered 
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the attempt upon his life in time to swallow a strong antidote to coun- 
teract the effect of the poison. A slave establishment upon the coast 
was broken up by the influence of a vessel of the colonies. Three 
months afterwards, it went to sea, and for four years neither vessel 
nor crew has been heard of ! 

There is (said Mr. P.) blood upon our country. We are apt to 
throw all the blame of slavery uponthe South. But our whole coun- 
try owes the debt of slavery. Let all, then, unite in the great work 
of redemption. If proper efforts are made 50,000 blacks may be co- 
lonized in Africa in five years, and at the ratio of those who have 
fallen under the blessed influence of Christianity in the colonies, 10,- 
000 at least would be Christians, and 100 preachers. What a mighty 
instrument this would be towards subduing Africa to the light of ci- 
vilization. 

The natives are docile. They live in their mud huts, and hail 
the approach of the missionary with indescribable joy. They receive 
his teachings and beg for his presence. Upwards of 1400 natives, 
perfect savages ten years ago, have been brought under the subduing 
and benign influence of the colonies. They have a delightful cli- 
mate, occupy a soil of wonderful exuberance, and enjoy the reward 
of their industry and enterprise, smiling beneath the exalted privile- 
ges of freemen and shedding a right influence over the natives around 
them. It is thus that in less than half a century the whole of Africa 
with her fifty millions of people, might be subdued. And bowing 
beneath the holy influence of Christianity, literature, science and the 
arts, she would raise one universal peal for redemption from the bonds 
of ignorance, superstition and idolatry ! 


» 





LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 


We make room in the present number for some extracts from the 
last Liberia Heralds, additional to those given in our April number. 


Sentiments on Colonization. 


At a public meeting held at Monrovia on the 29th of September 
last, the following statements were made by Colonists: 


Sentiments of Mr. David White.—I arrived in Africa on the 24th of May, 1823; 
at that time, the Colony was involved in war with the circumjacent savages; im- 
mediately on landing, I had to shoulder my musket, and do other military duty of 
atigue, and parade, extremely burdensome toone altogether unaccustomed to such 
duties. The circumstances of the Colony were tryingin the extreme. But never 
have I seen the moment in which I repined at coming to the Colony. My object 
in coming was liberty, for which Iam willing to endure greater hardships than 
those I have already encountered. And under the firm conviction that Africa is 
the only place under existing circumstances, where the man of colour can enjoy 
the inestimable blessings of liberty and equality, I feel grateful beyond expression 
to the American Colonization Society, for preparing this peaceful asylum. 

Sentiments of Mr. George Baxter.—lI beg the liberty on this occasion, to express 
my deep gratitude to the American Colonization Society, for the great deliverance 
effected by them, of myself and family. I thank God, that he ever put it in thei. 
hearts to seek out this free soil, on which I have been so honoured to set my feet. 
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I and my family were born in Charleston South Carolina, under the appellation of 
free people ; but freedom we never knew, until by the benevolence of the Coloni- 
zation Society, we were conveyed to the shores of Africa. My language is too 
poor to — the gratitude I entertain for the Colonization Society: I therefore, 
pray that God will strengthen their hands, make daily accessions to their numbers, 
and advance to complete suecess, the honourable cause in which they are engaged. 

Sentiments of Mr. R. Matthews.--I came to Liberia in the year 1832, in the Brig 
American, Capt. Abels. My place of residence was the city of Washington, D. C. 
where I passed for a freeman. But I can now say, I was never free, until I landed 
on the shores of Africa. I farther state, that Africa, so far as I am acquainted with 
the world, is the only place where the people of colour can enjoy true and ration- 
al liberty. I feel grateful to the Colonization Society for what they have done, 
and are still doing for the man of colour. 

Sentiments of Mr. David Logan —I beg leave to state, that my situation is great- 
ly altered for the better, by coming to Africa. I came out in the Brig Hunter.— 
My object in coming to Africa was liberty and equality, under a conviction, found- 
ed on experience, that the coloured man could not enjoy them in the United States. 
I have been in this Colony about ten years, and when I arrived here, I was with- 
out adollar. Yet, as poor as the country is said to be, I find the industrious can 
make a comfortable living. My political knowledge is far superior to what it 
would have been, had I remained in America a thousand years. I therefore seize 
this chance, to present my thanks to the American Colonization Society for ena- 
bling me to come to this Colony, which they have so benevolently established.— 
After my arrival in the Coiony, I had three months support granted me by the So- 
ciety, since then I have been able to support myself. 

Sentiments of Mr. James R. Cheesemun.—Mr. Chairman, I cannot on this occasion 
suppress my feelings. Animated by the past, and encouraged by the bright pros- 
pects which lie before us, let us proceed undauntedly in our noble career. Let us 
appeal to the pious, the liberal, and the wise; let us bear in mind the condition of 
our fathers, when assembied on the shores of America, they embarked amid the 
scofis and false predictions of the assembled multitude,—and succeeded in spite of 
all the perils of the ocean and dangers of the forest, in laying the foundation of 
this infant Republic. Undismayed by the prophecies of the presumptuous, Jet us 
implore the aid of the American people, and redoubling our labors, and invoking 
the aid of an all-wise Providence, let us anticipate the complete success of our 
undertaking. 

On motion of Mr. H. Teage, 

Resolved, That this meeting view with regret, the degree to which the Anti-co- 
lonizationists of America, carry their opposition. That they regard the opposition 
of the Anti-colonizationists as detrimental to the true interest of the coloured peo- 
ple generally. ‘That their unmeasured abuse of the Colonization scheme, is unholy 
and unjust. That the degree to which they uniformly slander and misrepresent 
this Colony, goes a great way to discredit their profession of disinterested benevo- 
lence, and we beseech them, by all that we suffered in America,—by all we have 
suffered here,—by all the bright prospects before us, and by a regard to their own 
character, to scandalize and vilify us no more. 


MR. HUTTON’S LETTER. 


The author of the following letter is the Agent of the Western 
African Company. He has spent twenty-seven years in Africa, ex- 
cepting occasional visits ; has visited nearly all the settlements on 
the coast, and in many of them, has resided for several years, filling 
offices of high trust and responsibility, under the British Govern- 
ment. His opportunities, therefore for acquiring information as to 
the relative condition of the different colonies, have been great; and 
his opinion on the subject is entitled to the highest consideration. 
He has deposited in the hands of the Editor of the Herald thirty 
dollars to constitute him a life member of the American Colonization 
Society. - 
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Mowrovtia, 28th Oct., 1836. 
To the Editor of the Liberia Herald. 

Sir :— Permit me, as an humble individual, visiting your Colony, accidentally, 
to congratulate you and ils respectable inhiabitatits on tie state of prosperity and 
happiness, which you now enjoy. 

Having arrived in Airica 27 years ago, during which period, I have either visit- 
ed or resided at tnost of the settiements on the coast, and bave held some situations 
of importance under the British Government, in this country, my humble opinion 
of your Colony may perhaps not be unworthy of notice. 1 will, therefore, pro- 
ceed to give it to you without flattery or ewbellishinent. 

Previously to my landing here, | expected from the reports I had heard, to find 
nothing*but a miserable little town, without either commerce sufficient to detain 
me a day, or an inhabitant to entertain mea single hour. Judge, then, sir, how 
agree..bly disappointed 1 was on landing, to hear the friendly voices of the inhabi- 
tants requesting me to walk into their hospitable dwellings, and giving Me assu- 
rances, which have since been realized, of bartering wiil: me for goods to the amount 
of severa! hundred * pounds ;” and this too, at a time when the trade had long been 
interrupted by wars in the interior, and the day aiter, a French vessel had been 
here, and carried off nearly ** 10 cwt. of lvory.” 

I was not less gratified to find a picturesque and pleasant little town (fully as 
quiet, and not greatly dissimilar to an English country village,) with broad well 
arranged streets, and good substantial houses. Many of thei built of stone, with 
glass windows, and the apartments large and convenient, well furnished, and neat- 
ly papered.—These houses are delightfully situated on an eminence, commanding 
beautiiul views of the sea, and surrounding country, and a!so of a fine river ex- 
tending many miles into the interior, atlording every facility to commerce as well 
as a sate and convenient harbor for vessels of trom 60 to 100 tons burthen. 

In addition to these advantages, which few of the settlements on the coast pos- 
sess, I ain desirous of bringing under the notice of the public, the temperature of 
the climute, the excellency of the water, and the fertility of the soil. In your gar- 
dens, which are in good order and well enclosed, I have vbserved fine cabbazes, 
cucumbers, parsley, beans and other vegetables, as well as the most delicious fruits, 
such as pine apples, oranges, grapes, guavas, sour-sops, the African cherry, melons 
and lemons. 

I ntust also do the inhabitants the justice to say, that they are a highly respecta- 
ble, moral, intelligent people. Their superior intelligence indeed is sufficiently de- 
monstrated in the columns of the ** Liberia Herald.” 

As I am pressed for time at this moment, (our vessel being on the point of get- 
ting under way,) I will only add that the laudable efforts which some of the inhab- 
itants are now making in agriculture, deserve great praise ; and if a subscription 
from me to promote this or any other desirable object in the Colony, will be of any 
service, I shall most cheerfully contribute it, before my departure. 

I am, sir, your obedient humble servant, W. HUTTON. 

PS. I ought to apologise to you that the shortness of my sojourn here, and my 
duties as Agent to the West African Company, will not admit of my entering into 
a more perfect description of Monrovia, and its situaiion and resources, as well as 
to submit for your consideration, some trifling improvements in the Colony. which 
I think might be made, and which occur to me as very desirable. T wiil not, how- 
ever, omit the present opportunity of mentioning to you that I think the great quan- 
tity of rocks, with which the place abounds, makes it alinost inexcusable in some 
of the inhabitants who have wooden instead of sfone steps to their houses. This IT 
observe is generally the case, although the houses of Major Barbour, Mr. McGill 
and one or two others are exceptions. 

I would also take the liberty of suggesting that a committee be formed, (and to 
which I would willingly subscribe) for keeping the streets more clear of weeds 
than they are at present. I am however fully aware that vegetation is so remarka- 
bly rapid in this country, curing the rains, that every excuse ougbt to be made for 
the neglected state of the streets at this season of the year. 


COLONIAL ENACTMENTS 
Councit Room, September 8th, 1836. 


Be it enacted by the Agent and Council, That from and after this date, the Act of 
the Agent and Council, of the 6th of July, 1835, appropriating five hundred dollars 
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per annum, as salary to the Vice Agent, be repealed, and the same is hereby re- 
pealed.—And also that the Act of the 4th of July, 1836, allowing pay to the Coun- 
cillors, be repealed, so far as relates to those Cuuucillors residing in Monrovia : and 
that in reference to those that reside in any other settlement, one dollar a day shall 
be allowed while in session, and one dollar and a half a day while travelling, and 
that the rates of travelling remain as regulated by said Act. 

Be ii enacted by the Agent and Council, That from and after this date, members of 
the Council, duly notified, and simmoned, and neglecting to attend the meeting of 
the Council, shall be fined two dollars and fifty cents a day, during the session of 
the Council so neglected. 

Be it enacted by the gent and Council, That the renewed Treasury Orders shall 
be lawful tenders to the Commonwealth, for duties on goods or merchandize, and 
that said orders, when paid in to the treasurer, shall be no longer negotiable. 

Acts to secure the collection of dutivs.—Whereas difficulties have been found to 
arise in the way of the collection of duties on merchandize, from the privilege 
granted to foreigners to transact their own commercial business in the Colony - 
Therefore 

Be it enacted by the Agent and Council, That the act allowing foreigners to transact 
their own commercial business be repealed; and that the Coilector be authorized, 
and he is hereby commanded, to seize all goods landed trom and after the first day 
of October next, ensuing, that shall be landed and offered for sale unless through 
the intervention of a commission merchant. 

The Act of July, 1836, ordering duties on goods to be paid previous to the land- 
ing of the goods, having been tound inconvenient and impracticable, 

Resolved, That it be repealed, and the same is hereby repealed. 

Be it enacted by the Agent and Council, That no goods or merchandize shall be 
landed froin any vessel, but under the inspection of the Collector or his deputy. 
And that the commission merchant and captain, jointly and severally, shall be held 
responsible for the amount of duties on goods landed. 

e tt enacted by the Agent and Council, ‘hat a fine of three dollars be levied on 
the flay officer for every neglect to signalize a vessel previous to her anchoring in 
the harber. 

Be it enacted by the Agent and Council, That four guns be mounted ; two on “Fort 
Norris” and two on Central Fort: and that the Acting Agent carry this act into im- 
mediate execution. 


Mr. Epitror:—I was exceedingly well pleased with the appearance and per- 
formance of the troops, on the last general parade. 

I have been in the Colony now for eight years, and do not recollect to have 
seen the troops of the Colony make a more respectable or martial appearance.— 
The various wheelings aud filings, &c. were, according to my taste, exceedingly 
well done ; surpassing any thing heretofore exhibited in the Colony. Ihope a 
growing attention is paid to this part of our system, as all experience proves that 
an inposing military appearance is necessary, and all that is necessary tu keep in 
awe the surrounding savages. 

Yours, OBSERVER. 


Notice—Is hereby given, that the second meeting of the associated Baptist 
Churches, will be held in this town, at the Second Baptist Meeting House. The 
meeting will commence on the third Friday in next month, (December.) All per- 
sons favorable to the cause of religion, are respectiuily invited to attend. 


Mr. Epitror :—You will confer a favour on me by inserting ina column of your 
respectable paper, the following notice of a splendid scene, which we had the 
pleasure of witnessing, on the 10th of November.—The celebration of the first 
anniversary of the Ladies Benevolent Society of Monrovia, who have for their ob- 
ject, the relief of the poor and disconsolate of their sex, so far as their means may 
allow. In order, arrangement, and decorum, it far surpassed any thing of the kind 
that ever took place in the Colony before. What particularly engaged my alten- 
tion, was the absence from the persons of the members of all those gaudy and su- 

erfluous appendages, which we are accustomed to see among others of their sex. 
here was a peculiar neatness and uniformity in their dress. The members met 
at the house of the Directress, at 9 o’clock, A. M. and at 10, the procession was 
formed, and moved in pairs, with the badges of the Society, pendant on the left 
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breast, to the First Baptist Meeting House, where an appropriate address was de- 
livered by Mr. H. Teage, and the constitution read by Mr. B. P. Yates. The pro- 
cession was headed by their Agent, who was the orator and Mr. Yates. These 
gentlemen wore the badge of their (the Moral Friendship) Society. The official 
members were distinguished by their insignia of office. The arrangements in the 
meeting house were made with considerable taste. A neat rostrum had been 
erected in form of a pulpit, adorned with beautiful hangings, and seats arranged 
nearly around it, in an eliptical form: these were appropriated to the Society. 
Just in front of the rostrum, seats were arranged for the singers. The choir was 
led by Rev. A. Herring; the melody of which and strict attention to time, has not 
been equalled in this place. Atthe conclusion of the ceremony, the society re- 
sumed their order in procession, and returned to the house of the’ directress, an 
dismissed. At 7 o’clock P. M. re-assembled at the same place, and repaired to the 
house of the Second Direetress, where with a few of their friends, partook of a 
coljation prepared for the purpose, and spent the evening with that sociability com- 
mon on such occasions. Yours, &c. L. R. J. 





Arrican Wars.—The wars among the natives contiguous to us, continue te 
rage with increasing fury. The whole line of coast, froin the Gallenas to Grand 
Sesters, is in a state of fearful commotion. Truly, of them, it may be said, “nation 
has risen up against nation.” Wars increase with the demand for slaves, and the 
demand is urgent in proportion to the scarcity. And that slaves in these belliger- 
ent tribes are becoming scarce, there can be no doubt. The requisite number being 


to be made up of the free, every method of kidnapping and violence is resorted to, 


at the instigation of those fieuds, the slave traders. These monsters in human 
shape, are always to be found near the scenes of African warfare, ready to purchase 
with merchandize the unhappy victims of wars, that they themselves excite for 
the purpose. Immediately on the breaking out of the war between the Dey and 
Gorah tribes, a slave factory well supplied was established in the capital town of 
each tribe. Both of these factories we believe belonged to one concern. Thus, 
while a most powerful temptation was continually presented to the cupidity of both 
parties, a ready market was always at hand, in which they could dispose of the 
victims of their avarice. Both of these towns have been sacked, each tribe pre- 
vailing in its turn, and it is with feelings far from painful, that we add, the slavers 
were also taken. Each tribe regarding them according to the location of their 
factory, as the authors of its misery, they were led away among the numerous 
captives, with a view of being held in perpetual bondage. They will, no doubt, 
be redeemed, but at an enormous price. A suspicious looking vessel has been at 
anchor some days off Little Cape Mount River, and for three or four days in full 
view from this place. Her object it is supposed, is to recover these persons. It 
would be uncandid, were we to say, we wish her success ; our feelings are against 
them. The slave trade is operating most powerfully against the Colony. The 
Colonial wars, of which it is the only author, diverts entirely the attention vf the 
natives from agriculture and honourable pursuits, and directs it to the mere lucra- 
tive but cruel and illicit system of kidnapping. Less rice it is theaght will be 
raised in our vicinity this year, than in any otier year since the settlement of the 
Colony. In view of these things, what language can adequeely paint, or heart 
fully conceive, the unmixed horrors of the slave trade. Tbe tearing away of hus- 
bands from wives, of children from parents, and of all fom the land of their birth 
and homes, made dear by a thousand associations and recollections, are bat a part 
of the evil this hellish traffic entails. In order to procure the number that 1s an- 
nualiy consigned to an earthly hell in the West {ndies, and in other places to which 
they are carried, poor bleeding Africa, must be Jacerated with fresh incisions; 
must bleed from a thousand pores: must be kept in continual ferment: her lands 
remain untilled, until famine comes ia, with all its dread concomitants, to cap the 
climax of misery. What a powerful appeal does this view of the slave trade pre- 


sent to the benevolent and philanthropic of the civilized world, to redouble their 
exertions to banish slavery from the earth! What an enormous amount of human 
om the earth, if the fiat would go forth 


misery would be immediately banished fr 
“The shackles of the slave shall fall— 


from all the nations of ** christendom |” 
No longer shall the cry of the bondman enter the ears of the Lord of Sabbath— 


Henceforth, I declare man, of whatever nation or colour, free and independent, and 
will protect him in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”— 
At such a voice the world would assume a new aspect. The whole face of nature 
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would change. The earth no longer drenched with the blood of the slave, nor groan- 
ing under the enormities of the oppressor, defacated from its impurities and relieved 
of its burden, would shoot fo. th tlowers, something like those which grew in “Para 
lise.” While the sun, long sickened with the view of oppression, would send forth 
a radiance, Which neither the jaundiced eye of the oppressor, nor the vapid eye of 
the oppressed, shall ever behoid. At such a voice, Africa long oppressed, torn, 
bleeding Africa, would receive new lite, new energy, new vigour. The ery of the 
widowed mother and helpless orphan would no longer be heard, and cheerfulness 
and confidence would take the place of melancholy and distrust. The lance and 
poisoned quiver would be exchanged for the ploughshare and pruning hook, her 
lands would be tilled, her flocks husbanded, her herds tended. ‘Her deserts would 
bud and blossom as the rose.’’ *‘Her valleys’? would be exalted and her hills made 
low, and soon her mountain’s side would echo back the gladdening sound “pre 
pare ye the way of the Lord.” 


AFRICAN CRUELTY. 


The Spaniard, to whom we aliuded in another part of this paper, as having been 
captured when the Gorah town was taken by the Deys, has been set at liberty. 
He owes his release to the interposition of King Fartorah of Cape Mount, who, it 
appears, had furnished a quota of men to the victorious party, and who is also in- 
debted to the concern towhich the Spaniard belongs. He gives a most sickening 
account of the shocking and inhuman crue!ties exercised by the conquerors. He 
states that he had thirty slaves at the time the town was taken. These were all 
butchered. A large fea¥t was made of their flesh, on which the conquerors sated 
their inhuman appetites. “She remainder way hung up and dmed. We have been 
at a loss to account for this circumstance, from the fact that this war was com- 
menced, and has been carried on solely with a view to supply the demand for 
slaves. But when we recollect how sanguinary it has been; with what determi- 
nation and vigour it has been conducted by both parties, the great space over 
which it has extended, and the number of tribes it has invoived in the quarrel, we 
can rationally suppose a mutual determination to inflict signal vengeance on the 
vanquished party. This supposition gains strength from the fact, that inany free- 
men were aiso butchered at the satne time, as well as from the manner in which 
old Brister is said to have been put to death, when the Gorah’s in their turn pre- 
vailed over the Deys. In civilized countries, when any signal victory has been 
achieved over an enemy, people are accustomed to go to church and return thanks 
to the Lord, that they have been permitted to murder their fellow beings. And 
Wwe suppose. in proportion to the importance of the victory, will be the depth of 
the gratitude. ‘he Africans express the same feeling, but in a different manner. 


CAPT. NICHOLSON’S VISIT TO LIBERIA. 


On the 15%» inst. the U. States Frigate Potomac, J. J. Nicholson, Esq. Com- 
mander, arrived i our harbor from the Mediterranean. It appears that the visit of 
the Potomac to this place was pursuant to orders from Government. Although it 
is impossible to assert with any degree of confidence the object of the rulers of the 
North American Republic, in ordering an inspection of this Colony, it is difficult 
entirely to suppress conjecture. Under the influence of this conjectural propen- 
sity, persons of all classes, sizes, and descriptions, have been giving their opinion, 
and some of which appear to us, the most irrational that can be easily conceived. 
One old fellow, who speaks but seldom, and seldomer to the purpose, has some how 
stumbled upon a conjecture, which, if it does not comport with our belief, at least 
falls in with our wishes. He has conjectured that the Government of the U. States, 
is at length turning a merciful attention towards a portion of its natural born sub- 
jects, that have been most wretchedly afflicted and oppressed. And that as the state 
of things in America will not admit of a direct interference on their behalf there, 
jt has concluded to carry out its benevolent views, by preparing a safe and com. 
fortable asylum in Africa, for those who may choose io avail themselves of it. 

There is something so congenial to our feelings in this conjecture, that notwith- 
standing a determination to hold our speculations under the dominion of sober 
reason, yet, in spite of our endeavours, to the contrary, fancy launched forth in 
the boundless and bewildering field of conjecture, and described the course in whieb 
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the United States Government will proceed in order to carry into beneficial effect 
their humane intentions. It first viewed the Colony in its relation to Africa gen- 
erally, and its dependance upon the coutiguous tribes for any thing like a rapid 
advarice:nent in commerce and agriculture. And it unmediately perceived, that 
whatever diverts the attention of the natives from these objects, retards the progress 
of the Culony. It then, at once concluded, that the slave trade in our vicinity will 
be tne first object at which the Government will aima blow. It next regarded 
the Colony as an asylum for the oppressed coloured population of America, and 
attaching the ideas of comfort and convenience to an asylum, it concluded that in 
order to make the Colony attractive to the coloured man, or to induce him to emi- 
grate, it will by some means or other build up the Colony, say by giving the Colo- 
nization Society annually a certain sum, to be applied in improving the Colony .— 
A sum sufficient !o build up our Colony, or that would at least be of infinite service 
to us, would not be feit by a Government, whose surplus revenue is so great as to 
become a subject of serious deliberation in the Legisiature, as to the manner of its 
disposal. Here we reined in our fancy, ardently wishing her conjectures may be 
realized.—Officers and crew of the Potomac in excellent health. 





COLONIZATION MEETINGS. 
From the Columbia Spy, and Lincaster and York: County Record, March 7, 1887. 


Ata meeting of the Lancaster County Colonization Society, held 
on the evening of the 22d February, in the Lutheran Church of this 
city, the proceedings were opened by a Hymn—and an appropriate 
prayer offered up by the Rev. Mr. Baker, after which the President 
took his seat. The minutes of the last meeting were then read and 
adopted, 

R. Conyngham, Esq. then addressed the meeting, and called to 
remembrance the happy 22d February, which gave birth to the Fa- 
ther of our Country—the immortal George Washington—also en- 
forcing the propriety of our having assembled as a Colonization So- 
ciety—whereupon he moved that a Committee be appointed to draft 
and report an Address for the purpose of having it printed and cir- 
culated throughout the county, soliciting aid in the important work 
undertaken by the Society :—which motion was adopted, and Messrs. 
Franklin, Marcelus, and Conyngham were appointed said committee. 

W.F. Bryan offered the following resolutions with some explana- 
tory remarks. 

Wuereas an organized plan has recently been matured in this 
State for the purpose of agitating thesubject of the immediate aboli- 
tion of Slavery in other States;—And, whereas the lives of our 
Southern brethren and the ‘‘ Integrity of the Union,’? have been 
already jeoparded by the indiscreet and obtrusive zeal of Aboli- 
tionists :— 

1. Resolved, That, as Pennsytvanians and members of the same National Famil 
with our fellow citizens of the South, we disclaii all right to intermeddle in their 
domestic concerns, and declare our disapprobation of any proceedings that have 
been instituted in this State for the purpose of compelling the Abolition of Slave- 
ry in any of our sister Siates. 

2. Resolved, That the Independence and Sovereignty of the several States in 
regar| to all matters of local concern, are fundamental principles of the Federal 
Compact ;—-that Slavery, whatever may be thought of its moral aspect, is an in- 
stitution entirely of a domestic or local character ;—and therefore, that ali inter- 
ference with it, by cilizens of other States than those in which it exists, is equally 
an invasion of svucial and constitutional rights, and a wanton and criminal viola- 


tion of international faith. 
8. Resolved, That the infammatory and reckless course pursued by the Anti-Sla- 
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very Societies,in sowing the seeds of insurrection, massacre and servile war, 
throughout the Southern States, and in exciting the feelings and passions of the 
citizens of the non-slaveholding States, against the owners of slaves,—thereby 
fomeating hatred and distrust between the various sections of our country—is cal- 
culated to filius with the most alarming apprehensions in regard to the stability of 
the National Union. 

4. Kesolved, That the “unity of our Government, which constitutes us ONE 
PEOPLE,” should be an object dear to the heartof every American Citizen. In 
the language of the immortal FaTHER oF HIs Country, “it is the main pillar in 
the edifice of our real independeuce ;—the support of our tranquility al howe; our 
peace abroad ; of our safety; of our prosperity ; of that very Liberty which we 
so highly prize.” And, therefore, adopting the solemn warning of the departed 
Sage, we will * discountenance whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned ; and indignantly frown upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to enfeedble the sacred 
lies which now link together the various parts.”’ 

5. Resolved, That, having long since abolished slavery within her territorial 
limits, Pennsylvania has already done all in her power to enforce observance of her 
own noble declaration that “ all men are born equally free and independent.” Her 
sympathies and philanthropy may yet be exercised in providing for the manumit- 
ted slave and the free born black a home in the land of their fathers, but she cannot 
be driven into a Quixotic championship of the rights of strangers to her soil, how- 
ever unjustly they may be oppressed. 

6. Resolved, That the citizens of the District of Columbia have the same rights of 
person and of property as their fellow citizens of the several States;—that the 
Congress of the United States, in respect to all matters of legislation aifecting the 
domestic concerns of said District, is a Local Legislature ;—and, therefore, while 
acting in such capacity, is not bound by instructions emanating from ‘he citizens 
of the States. 

7. Resolved, That we are neither the advocates of Slavery, nor of the surrender 
of the Liberty of Speech, or of the Press. ‘To the gradual, peaceable and volun- 
tary transfer of the slave to a land of Freedom and Equality, we shall cheerfully 
contribute our aid. And while we shall ever maintain, with the spirit of Free- 
men, the right to utter and publish our opinions, we will not prostitute this high 
and sacred privilege, by making it a cloak for the concealment of the incendiary’s 
torch. 

8. Resolved, That we are in favor of African Colonization : 

1. Because it is the only means by which we can constitutionally aid in the Abo- 
lition of Slavery. 

2. Because it is the only means by which the coloured population of this coune 
try can be elevated to a state of entire freedoin and equality. 

3. Because it proposes to remove from our midst a class of people, who, while 
they remain, will always be a prolific source of agitation and excitement, fatal to 
the integrity of the Union. 

4. Because its plan of operation is entirely peaceable and voluntary, as well in 
regard to the emancipation of the slave as to his transportation to Africa. 

5. Because, by lining the coasts of Africa with civilized colonies, able to pro- 
tect themselves and their territory, it strikes at the root of the foreign Slave Trade 
and will abolish it forever. 

6. Because it 1s carrying Civilization and Religion to a land which must other- 
wise continue in “‘brooding pagan darkness.” 

9. Resolved, That Colonization is peculiarly the friend of our coloured popula- 
tion. In the language of their Baltimore brethren in 1827, “they reside among us 
and yet are strangers; natives, and yet not citizens; surrounded by the freest peo- 

le, and most republican institutions in the world, and yet enjoying none of the 
immunities of freedom.” ‘Beyond a mere subsistence and the impulse of Reli- 
gion, there is nothing to arouse them to the exercise of their faculties or to excite 
them to the attainment of eminence.” ‘In Africa, they shall be freemen indeed 
and Republicans after the models of this Republic.” 

10. Resolved, That we recommend to our fellow citizens throughout the country, 
to hold township meetings for the purpose of forming Colonization Societies aux- 
iliary to the Lancaster County Society. 

The above resolutions, having been seconded by the Rev. Mr. 


Marcelus, were adopted. 
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On motion of the Rev. Mr. Davie, seconded by R. Conyngham, it was 

Resolved, ‘hat this Society pledges itsell to raise a Sufficient sum of money dur- 
ing the current year, ending Apiil 1, 1538, to send to Liberia Twenty Free Persons 
ot Colour or manumitted slaves, and that this resolution be attached to the Address, 
just reported. 

No turther business, the Society adjourned. 

WM. KIRKPATRICK, President. 
C. F. Horrmeier, Secretary. 





[From the Keystone, (Harrisburg, Penn.) March 29.] 


On Thursday last, the Rev. Mr. Pinney, late governor of the Colony of Liberia, 
and Mr. BUCHANAN, late governor ol the bassa Cove Colony, (the last oi whom 
has just reiuined trom Airica) vis.sted our town. On Iriday evening they addiess- 
€d a nuweious assembiage Of Our ciuzens and the members ol ue Legisialuie, in 
the German Keiurmed Church. On Monday evening Gov. Pinney again addressed 
our citizens upon the subject of the history and practical elects ol colouization, 
as it had cowe under his Own observation. He took a view of the stale of 
things Which existed in Wis country, aud which led auumber of good men serous- 
ly to reflect upon and devise a remedy, and which resuited in the formation of the 
Colonization Suciety. He described the difliculues under which they had labour- 
ed, and the discouragements the) had met with and overcome, and gave such 
a descriplon of the present state of the Colonies, detailing facts Which hed come 
under his own observation, as to make the heart of every ue friend of the coleur- 
ed man rejoice, and feel thankiul that under what appears to have been the special 
direction of Providence, the scheme of Colonization bad ever been planned and 
prosecuted. 

Mr. Pinney took a view of the objections against the scheme, of the many gross 
misrepresentations which had been made relative to the country,climate and health 
of the Colones, showing that trom the great iertlily of the soil, a comparatively 
sinali amount of labour 1s uecessary in order to supply the necessaries, and even 
the luxuries of life—and that since the society hau been able to obtain such sites 
as they chose, upon which to locate the Colonies, and to supply them wiih physi- 
cians, the mortality had not been greater than occurs in our own country, among 
our own citizens, 1 a removal trom the eastern to the western states. We will 
here say that irom the statistics of the Colony, the mortality is not to be compared 
to thatwhich occurred in the settlement of our American Colonies, or since that 
time in the setuement of Louisiana. He described the products of the country 
and the facilities ior the acquirement of wealth, and stated the cases of several of 
the colonists who had wittin the last filteen years gone to Africa pennyiess, and 
since that time have acquired very considerable estates, residing in fine houses, 
well furnished, and living in a style which, in this country, would be considered 

euteel. 
< He showed the effect which the colonies have had upon the surrounding coun- 
try, where more than one half of the natives are slaves in a far worse condition 
than those in this country, and that if abolition be the object, the planting of colo- 
nies along the coast of Airica, would succeed in a few years in liberating twice 
the number of slaves there that we now have in the United States, besides spread- 
ing umong thew the lights of civilization and christianity. 

iu answer to the question of the abolitionists, ** What has colonization done ?” 
Mr. P. took a view of the good colonization had efiected, and then most triumph- 
antly retorted by taking a view of what abolition had done—showing that it began 
beiure the sevolution, was organized intoa society soon after, and although they 
had succeeded in setting many slaves jree in the northern states, the coloured pop- 
ulation had actually gained nothing by the emancipation, as was evident to every 
man whv looked upon their present condition among us. He quoted from the re- 
ports of the prisons, &c. which showed that in Pennsylvania and some other States 
where only 1-34th part of the population are coluured, more than one-third of the 
convicts of our jails and state prisons are blacks, and a still greater proportion of 
them are paupers. That this efiect of the first Firry YEARS of the experiment of 
abolition, was one of the causes which led to the scheme of Colonization, which in 
filteen years had already done far more to elevate and ennoble the black man, than 
all that abolition ever had done. 
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SLAVE TRADE. 


[From the Connecticut Observer.] 

Mr. Hooker.—By a letter just received from Mr. Teage, editor of 
the Liberia Herald, | am happy to learn that there is a prospect that 
the Slave Factory of the notorious Peter Blancho, at the mouth of 
the Gallinas river, will soon be broken up. This man, who is a Span- 
jard and a native of Havanna, has enriched himself by a long course 
of trafic in human flesh, and has now the only establishment for sup- 
plying slaves, which there is between the British settlements on the 
Western coast of Africa and those of our own colonists. Should the 
object referred to above be effected, the Slave trade will then have 
well nigh, if not entirely ceased from several hundred miles of sea 
coast, through the influence of African Co onization alone. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the letter of Mr. Teage. 

‘ Lutelligence has just been received that the British have planted 
their standard at Thebar. By reference to your map you will per- 
ceive that the Thebar is not more than filly miles from the famous 
slave mait.—the Gallinas. This, | regard as one bold step towards the 
destruction of that place. But a bolder is, in the revival on the part 
of the Government of Sierra Leone of a dormant claim to the very 
island on which Blancho’s Barracoons are situated.” 

By giving these facts to the public, new strength and courage may 
be imparted to those, the object of whose efforts is to shield from op- 
pression, and relieve the woes of that class of our fellow mea, whe 


have sv long been subject to the bonds of slavery. 
Yours sincerely, Cuartes Rockwe.. 











CONTRIBUTIONS 


To the American Col. Society, from March 25, to April 25, 1837. 


Collections in Churches, &c. 
Alexandria, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, - m $16 4 
By the Rev. R. R. Gurley, on his Southern Journey. . 
At Raleigh, in the Presbyterian © march, ° 89 80 
Fayetteviile, in de ° 35 83 
Do in Prot. Methodist Pye - 21 41 
Do Rev. Mr. Basten, - 10 
Do J. Evans, . e 5 
Do C. P. Mallett, - - 14 
Wilmington, in the Presbyterian Church, from the citizens generally, 62 56 
Ausiliary gre 
Virginia Colonization Society, . « ° - 541 40 
Life Subscriber. 
W. Hutton, Agent of the Wes‘ern Atrican Company, (on board the British 
brig St. George, fiom London, which called at Monrovia.) - - 80 
Legacy. 
Mrs. Dolly P. Madison, in payment of the seguey't left to tile Society by her 
late Husband, James Madison, ° - 2000 


$2,845 98: 
African Repository. 
Jacob Wagener, $8, John Green, $8, Easton, Pa. - - 16 
Edward Connelly, Utica, Ohio, for back volumes, - - 10 
Paul Stevens, Agent, : - - - - -« 20 








Coustitution of the American Colonization Society. 

Arr. 1. This Society shall be called **The American Society for 
celonizing the Free People of Color of the United States.” 

Art. 2. The object to which its attention is to be exclusively di- 
rected, is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their own 
consent) the Free People ef Color, residing in our country, in Africa, 
or such other place as Congress shall deem most expedient. And the 
Society shall act, toeffect this object, in co-operation with the General 
Government, and such of the States as may adopt regulations upon the 
subject. 

Art. 3. Every Citizen of the United States, who shall have paid to 
the funds of the Society a sum of not less than thirty dollars, shall be 
a member for life. 

Art. 4. The officers of the Society shall be a President, Vice 
Presidents, one or more Secretaries, who shall devote their whole time 
to the service of the Society; a Treasurer, a Recorder, and a Board 
of Managers, composed of the Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Recorder, 
and nine other members of the Society. ‘They shall be annually elected 
by the Society, at their annual meeting, on the first Tuesday after the 
second Monday in December, and continue to discharge their respec- 
tive duties till others are appointed. 

Arr. 5. It*shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meet- 
ings of the Society, and to cal] meetings when he thinks necessary. 

Art. 6. The Vice Presidents, according to seniority, shall discharge 
the duties in the absence of the President. 

Art. 7. The Secretaries and Treasurer shall execute the business 
of the Society, under the direction of the Board of Managers, the 
Treasurer giving such security for the faithful discharge of his duties 
as the Board may require. The Recorder shall record the proceedings 
and names of the members, and discharge such other duties as may be 
required of him. 

Art. 8. The Board of Managers shall meet on the fourth Monday 
in January, every year, and at such other times as they may direct. 
They shall conduct the business of the Society, and take such measures 
for effecting its ebjectas they shall think proper, or shall be directed at 
the meetings of the Society, and make an annual report of their proceed- 
ings. They shall also fill up all vacancies, occuring during the year, 
and make such by-laws for their government as they may deem neces- 
sary, provided the same are not repugnant to this Constitution. 

No officer shal! vote on any question in which he is personally in- 
terested. 

Arr. 9. Every Society which shall be founded in the United States 
to aid in the object of this Association, and which shall co-operate 
with its funds for the purposes thereof, agreeably to the Rules and 
Regulations of this Society, shall be considered auxiliary thereto, and 
shall be entitled to be represented by its delegates, not exceeding five, 
in all meetings of the Society. 


Vhe -lfrican Wepository 
Can now be had, from its commencement, on application to the 


Publisher, or Mr. John Kennedy, Washington City, either bound 
or in numbers; several numbers having been reprinted. 


Resolutions of the Board. 


The following Resolutions in regard to a distribution of the Af- 
rican Repository and Colonial Journal, have-been adopted by the 
Board of Managers. 

Monday, December 22, 1328. 

Resolved, That after the ist of March next, the African Repository shall be 


sent to all such Clergymen as have this year taken up collections on or about the 
4th of July for the Society, and shall be continued to them as long as they shall 


continue annually to take up collections. 


Resolved, That all the subscribers on the plan of Gerrit Smith, Esq. shall be 


also entitled to she work. 


Resolved, That aii Life Members of the Society shall, if they request it, be 


entitled to the work for the period of ihree years. 
Resolved, That every Annual Subscriber to the Society of ten dollars or more, 


shall also be entitled to the Repository. 


Resolved, That the Repository be sent to the Superintendent of each Sunday- 
School, which shal] annually take up a collection for the Soctety.” 


NOTICE, 
Ir 1s requested that all collections, donations, or subscriptions to the American 
Colonization Society, be transmitted by mail, if no private opportunity offers, 
to Joseru GAtes, Sen’r. Esq. Treasurer of the Society, Washington City; with 


whom the collecting Agents of the Society will also correspond. 


With the col- 


fections in the churches, the Soc‘ety expects to receive the names of the Cler- 
gymen Of the several congregations in which they were made. 

All communications relating to the general interests of the Society, 
orthe Editorial Department of the Repository, to be directed to R. R. Gurrer, 


Secretary, Washington. 


All communications, relating to the pecuniary concerns of the Re- 


pusitory, to be directed to James C: Dunn, Washington, D. C. 


‘Agents for the -\frican Repository. 


Traveiling Agents. 
Alexander R. Plumley, 
Jacob Townsend, 
Dr. Ezekiel Skinner, 
Jos. S. Walthall, 
J.T. Walker, 
Wa. B. Cooper. 
Rev. Wm. Matchet. 

New Yor. 
David Schenck, New York Cily. 
Ebenezer Watson, .dlbany. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia. 
EF. Brown, 51 South 5th Street. 
Maine. 

Rev. Asa Cummins, Portland, 
J. Holway, West Mechias, 

MassacCHUSETTS. 
Oliver Parsons, Salem. 
Blihu Hobart, bingion. 

ConNECTICUY. 

D. F. Robinson and Ce. Hartford, 


W. Stebbins, 107 Chapel st. New Haven. 


New JERsEY. 

John Kinney, Jr. Belvidere. 

VIRGINIA, 

Robert Hill, King Wilitam County 

Benjamin Brand, Richmond, 

MARYLAND. Baltimore, 

Samuel Young. 

Dr.. Ely Ayres, 

NortH Carona. 

John C. Ehringhaus, Elizabeth City. 

Nathan Winslow, Newby’s Bridge 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Rev. Wm. Winans, Centreville. 
Oure. 

E.& B.G. Easton, Agents for Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Tenressee, 
and thie western parts of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. 

M. M. Campbell, Assistant of E. & B.G. 
E aston. 

Br. Job Haines, Dayton. 

KENTUCKY. 

Rev. H. B. Bascom. 








